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tion to right conduct through contact with the high- 
est ideals. A knowledge of the words by which the 
Greeks and Romans designated "right" and "wrong", 
the virtues and the vices, gives the student a new 
point of view for the judgment of actions and 
stimulates reflections on standards of conduct in 
larger relations. In ancient literature, free from 
the obfuscation of modern theories, we see the car- 
dinal virtues limned in clear outline : love of country, 
loyalty to kin, devotion to duty, justice, reverence; 
and over against these, great vices — in laying the 
foundations of correct moral judgment, a knowledge 
of sin and its consequences is only less important 
than a knowledge of virtues. With what eagerness 
does a well-taught class follow the deeds and ana- 
lyze the actions of Aeneas ! They may now and then 
err in interpreting his conduct, because of an in- 
complete understanding of the Roman point of view ; 
yet the process of submitting to critical examina- 
tion the motives of a character of heroic stature 
on a plane of action remote from modern conditions 
and prejudices is an ethical dicipline of no mean 
value. The study of the masterpieces of the modern 
foreign literatures is ordinarily less intensive than 
that of the ancient, and even when it is intensive, 
the character types leave a less powerful impress 
upon the youthful mind ; they are too much like the 
men and women that one sees every day. 

In his third paper Professor Kelsey argues that the 
time devoted to Latin and Greek in American schools 
is insufficient; the German student, even in the Real- 
gymnasium, and the French student in the Lycee give 
much more time to them, in many cases twice as 
much. It is absurd, therefore, to indict American 
education! because the American student of the 
Classics does not, by the time he is 18 years old, 
make as much progress in them as is made by the 
student in France or Germany <or England>. It is 
here that Professor Kelsey finds the chief explana- 
tion of the shortcomings in the teaching of Latin 
and Greek, though he does indeed speak his mind 
freely on the unpreparedness of many teachers of 
the Classics (54-56). C. K. 

(To be continued.) 



TRUE PRINCIPLES OF HOMERIC CRITICISM 1 

The story of Phidias and his pupil, Alcamenes, 
has often been told. They competed for a prize in 
sculpture. The statue of Alcamenes was about to 
be chosen because of its exquisite finish, when Pnid- 
ias objected to any decision until the statues should 
be put in the high position they were designed to 
occupy. At once, the opinions of the judges were 
reversed, for the apparently rough lines of Phidias's 
creation stood out in sublime majesty, while the 
polish of Alcamenes's was lost when both statues 
were raised aloft. The story illustrates a splendid 
rule of art which has often been forgotten in the 
study of Homer. The epics of Homer were not 



1 Reprinted from a journal called America, for September 
23, 1911 (Volume 5, Number 24). Compare the author's 
paper in The Classical Weekly 4.220-221. C. K. 



made for the test-tube and the microscope. They 
were not made even for readers ; they were com- 
posed for listeners. Put them on their proper ped- 
estals and the minutiae revealed by the grammar- 
ians' microscope will be lost in the grand sweep of 
the story. You would as soon halt Shakespeare's 
Macbeth because of the anachronisms, or condemn 
Leonardo da Vinci's Last Supper because of mod- 
ern masonry in the walls or carpentry in the table, 
as apply the philological and .archaeological tests of 
the higher critics to Homer. 

Apply the tests of art to Homer and judge him 
by those. Take the matter of the contradictions 
which critics have talked so much about. In, many 
cases, especially where mythology was concerned, 
the material the poet had to handle bristled with 
inconsistencies and contradictions. Long ago Aris- 
totle laid down the sensible rule for drama, and it 
is equally true for epic poetry, that the poet is not 
responsible for the improbabilities in his materials. 
The sculptor may have flaws in his block of mar- 
ble; the painter may have defects in his lead or 
oil, or pigments; and the epic poet found contra- 
dictions in the fairy stories of mankind which ne 
wove into the story he sang. That one consideration 
will sweep away instantly heaps of higher criticism. 

Again, the artist is more taken up with the end 
than he is with the means. In the fervor of his 
composition he wreaks himself upon expression, he 
burns to embody his ideal and, engrossed in that, he 
is likely to be less observant of the material of his 
art. The achieving of the effect is more to him 
than mathematical accuracy in the use of the instru- 
ments by which he achieves the effect. He makes 
his hero win his battle ; he may unhappily forget 
some of the tactics or even the geography of the 
battle-field. His object is not to teach the art of 
warfare or furnish the topography of the country, 
but to tell an interesting story in an interesting 
way. The Iliad has a wall that vexes many critics. 
It was built in the tenth year of the war, which 
was no time to build a wall, and was put up simply 
because Achilles left the field. Besides, according 
to these critics the wall appears and disappears 
strangely. So the conclusion is: Homer did not 
build the wall, but some other poet came along anid 
orojected his masonry into the epic. In answer it has 
been shown that the wall behaves very well, but, 
whether it does or not, it matters little. The poet 
is not a surveyor or a street commissioner. He 
wished to make his story interesting, to make the 
character of Achilles prominent, to bring some 
agreeable variety into what might prove a monoto- 
nous catalogue of similar battles. Those are reasons 
enough for a poet to build a Chinese wall or re- 
duce it to dust when he does not want it, or con- 
veniently overlook it in, the heat of an imaginary 
charge. 
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Professor Rothe, who has been writing on 
Homeric topics for thirty years in German periodi- 
cals, has published recently a book in which he de- 
fends the unity of the Iliad by the simple principle 
of judging it as a poem. The reviewer of Pro- 
fessor Rothe's work in The Classical Weekly 
(Feb. 18, 191 1 ) praises the work, and for the 
reasons he adduces the work undoubtedly deserves 
high praise. It is, however, a mistake to consider 
these arguments of Rothe in any way new. The 
reviewer had found certain objections of the 
Homeric Dissectionists cogent and welcomes 
Rothe's solution. The solution is practically identi- 
cal with what Mure urged fifty years ago, and it 
briefly amounts to the truism: a story teller is 
more concerned to please his hearers than to guard 
against inconsistencies which they would never de- 
tect as listeners, and which even close readers did 
wot detect for about thirty centuries. A work of 
art is not to be judged as a mass of machinery is, 
nor is a poem to be scrutinized with dictionary and 
grammar as you would a school boy's exercise. 
This is the statue of Phidias over again. A stage 
scene will differ somewhat from a miniature, and 
an epic takes liberties with walls and rivers and 
even mountains and oceans, liberties which would 
not be tolerated in a quatrain. These principles are 
as obvious as daylight, but apostles of the obvious 
are needed in abundance in the harvest fields of 
higher criticism. 

What is needed for Homer is a study of his art in 
a broad but not shallow way, comprehensive and 
fundamental like Aristotle's brief discussion. For 
the wonderfully analytical mind of Aristotle 
Homer's Iliad and Odyssey were models of unity, 
because he looked upon them as works of art, not 
scrap-heaps of philology and archaeology. Put the 
poems of Homier on the pedestals for which he 
made them, for listeners who had to be entertained 
and clamored for variety. "It is a trait of Homer", 
says the reviewer quoting Rothe's principles, ''con- 
stantly to shift the scene. The motive may be 
weak, but the eye of the poet was not on the mo- 
tive, but on the scene; so he not only shifts the 
scene but varies the description of the events". 
The poet's eye, it might be added, is also like the 
orator's, fixed steadily on his audience, and the 
audience must . be relieved even if masonry or 
geography suffer. 

The paramount principles of variety and growth 
of interest which govern every good story hold 
sway in Homer. Take a staple aetioi.. of the Iliad, 
the battles.- Homer's audience wanted fighting, yet 
jaded listeners and the artistic poet knew there 
must be in the fighting variety and growth of 
interest. Even in the matter of killing mem, which 
seems to us unimportant but which would not be 
to an audience of fighters, Homer has shown a 



wonderful variety. A German professor has diag- 
nosed the Homeric surgery with all the thorough- 
ness of his class. The conclusions may be found in 
Seymour's Life in the Homeric Age. The number 
and variety of the wounds, the weapons used, the 
percentages of fatalities, are all given in full detail. 
"Hardly could the poet have covered more com- 
pletely the possibilities of wounds for the human 
body if he had proceeded systematically and me- 
chanically". Some will have it that Homer was a 
surgeon and an army doctor. Certainly the history 
of anatomy has its first chapter in the Iliad. 

But to pass over the variety displayed in the 
wounds and other smaller points, consider the actual 
fighting. For the manoeuvres we may refer to two 
interesting chapters in Lang's World of Homer, 
where the variety and consistency of Homeric war- 
fare are well described and defended against the 
Dissectionists. The point, however, we are work- 
ing towards is the variety shown in even the ex- 
ternal circumstances of the warfare. A closer study 
than we can afford to give would reveal more 
variety, but we may mention the plain, the wall, 
the river, the night as in the tenth book, the mist. 
These are the various circumstances which the 
poet introduces into his battles, relieving the mo- 
notony and sustaining the interest. There is no 
falling off. The different heroes, too, succeed one 
another; the victory alternates from one side to 
the other; the battle on earth has its echo among 
the gods. The interest rises. Patroclus enters the 
fight, and then his fallen body becomes the center 
of the struggle, as the wall and the ships had been 
before. Something, too, is left for Achilles. Fe- 
rocious as may have been the fighting before, it 
becomes a veritable shambles when Achilles enters 
the fray. Never were such frightful wounds, never 
such rivers of blood as may be witnessed in Book 
XX "when the black earth ran blood", "when be- 
neath the great-hearted Achilles his whole-hooved 
horses trampled corpses and shields together; and 
with blood all the axle-tree below was sprinkled 
and the rims that ran around the car, for blood- 
drops from the horses' hooves splashed them and 
blood-drops from the tires of the wheels. But the 
son of Peleus pressed on to win his glory, flecking 
with gore his irresistible hands". 

Then follows the battle in the river, and finally 
the battle of the gods themselves, and after the 
necessary relief and lull and reawakening of in- 
terest comes the last battle of all and the climax 
of the poem in the conflict of Achilles and Hector. 

A study of the art of Homer along its great lines 
will give us the true principles upon which to 
judge him. Such a study will put him in the right 
perspective. The statue of Phidias will mount on 
high where its artist wished to have it enshrined. 
The Iliad and Odyssey were meant to cross the 
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bronze threshold of some great palace, "where there 
was a gleam as it were of sun or moon through 
the high-roofed hall of a great-hearted King. 
Brazen were the walls which ran this way and that 
from the threshold to the inmost chamber, and 
round them was a frieze of blue and within were 
seats arrayed against the wall this way and that". 
Then "after the men had put from them the desire 
of meat and drink", they called upon the minstrel. 
"For minstrels from all men on earth get their 
meed of honor and worship; inasmuch as the muse 
teacheth them the paths of song and loveth the 
tribe of minstrels". "And the minstrel being stirred 
by the god began and showed forth his minstrelsy 
and took up the tale where it tells how the Argives 
sailed away". That was the setting of the Homeric 
Epic, and thus speaks one whose "heart had melted 
at the song and whose tears wet his cheeks be- 
neath his eyelids". "Verily it is a good thing to 
list to a minstrel, like to the gods in voice. Nay, 
as for me, I say there is no more gracious or perfect 
delight than when a whole people makes merry, and 
the men sit orderly at feasts in the halls and listen 
to the singer and the tables by them are laden with 
bread and flesh, and a wine-bearer drawing the 
wine serves it round and pours it into cups. This 
fashion seems to me the fairest thing in the world". 
There is the place that Homer chose for his 
matchless poems, and there they should be judged. 
The hearts that melt with song are not searching^ 
for digammas or Aeolic forms. They want the 
story, the long voyages and the strange adventures, 
the swaying lines of battle and the prowess of 
heroes. They look for and recognize the different 
characters which must be as varied and as clearly 
marked as in the life around them. 'Ihey must not 
be surfeited with too much of anything. Voyages 
and battles must vary and grow in intensity and 
be crossed with pictures of nature, brief but thrill- 
ing and immensely relieving, — the lion, the wheat 
field, the tossing ocean and the steady downfall of 
an unending snow storm. With these and the plot 
entangling and disentangling the listeners to 
Homeric song and story will not look for that 
polished smoothness and frigid exactness, the ab- 
sence of which vexes the minds of modern Ger- 
many. Phidias's statue occupies its proper pedestal, 
and the true judges award to Phidias his well- 
deserved prize. Francis P. Donnelly, s.j. 
Novitate of St. Andrew, Poughkeepsie. 



RECENT WORK ON SOME OF CICERO'S 
SPEECHES 1 

After referring to the work done by his colleague 
Mr. A. C. Clark, of Queen's College, Oxford, who 



1 We are very glad to be able to publish Dr. Peterson's 
summary of his paper, in accordance with the promise made 
in The Classical Weekly 4.71. 



is mainly responsible for the new edition of Cicero's 
Speeches in the Oxford Classical Text Series, Dr. 
Peterson went on to tell the story of his own re- 
searches. A study of the history of the con- 
stitution of our ancient texts results as a general 
rule in developing a feeling of confidence as to 
the methods by which they have been transmitted. 
Making every allowance for the favorite errors of 
scribes, we find that the texts as a whole have been 
more or less uniformly and continuously handed 
down from antiquity. The earliest editions of 
Cicero were printed from inferior manuscripts, as 
was natural where the printing of a book was really 
a matter of commercial speculation, and where the 
editor was apt to make use of any manuscript that 
lay ready to hand. The emergence of earlier manu- 
scripts now furnishes, on the whole, vindication of 
modern critical methods, justifying as tliey do the 
exclusion from the text of much that was added 
by the Italian scholars of the Renaissance. While 
the results of further examination may strike some 
as comparatively unimportant, good work still re- 
mains to be done and it is possible even to add some 
fascinating pages to the story of the constitution 
of the text. Beginning with what he called a small 
matter, Dr. Peterson pointed out how, in Verr. I. 
130, the words sic abusus est had been by him 
restored to the text for the first time, never having 
appeared in any printed edition. These words had 
somehow escaped the eye of the first editors and, 
even though it was obvious to some that the text 
in this passage was imperfect, the omission had been 
slavishly repeated ever since. 

Passing on to the great Cluni manuscript, Dr. 
Peterson gave the story of its identification, with 
some description of the great Benedictine monastery 
in the heart of France, now a heap of ruins but in 
its day the greatest cathedral of the world until 
the building of St Peter's at Rome. Established in 
the year 910, the Cluni Foundation had added 314 
monasteries by the twelfth century, spread all over 
France, Spain, Italy, England, Scotland, Poland; by 
the fifteenth century the number had increased to 
825. Its ideal was a great central monastery with 
many religious houses dependent upon it and form- 
ing in various countries of the world a vast feudal 
hierarchy. This great abbey was at the zenith of 
its prosperity in the middle of the twelfth century 
under Peter the Venerable, the friend of St Ber- 
nard, and it seems to have been after this abbot's 
death that the catalogue was made (1158-1161) 
which enabled Dr. Peterson to identify the mutilated 
manuscript now in Lord Leicester's library at Holk- 
ham as the codex which was No. 498 on the library 
shelves of the Great Benedictine monastery. In its 
present condition this manuscript contains, besides 
the important fragment of the Verrines, all the 
speeches against Catiline; and while Halm's text of 



